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Foreword 



Today one out of five, or over 
1 1 million, children are living 
in single parent families. 
Family e^iperts are concerned about 
the special needs of such families* 
and some have feared there may be 
negative effects on a chtld*s growth 
and development. 

Although it should be empha* 
sized there is no consistent evidence 
that single parents persehwe more 
difficulties with their children than 
do other parents, many may have 
special questions and concerns. 

This booklet recognizes that ^n- 
gle parents— as all parents— are ciwi- 
cemed about doing a good job. It 
reci>gnizes there are many different 
types of single f^rent families and 
that each parent has strengths to 
offer his or her children. It attempts 
to reassure parents [hat they can 
raise healthy, happy children and 
pri>vides some suggestions whtch 
will be helpful. 

The biH^klci was prepared for 
Che Administrafion for Children, 
Youth and Famitkni < ACYFl by 



I^lricia Ryan. Ph^D,, Professor of 
Sociology and Associate Director ctf 
the If^f ute for the Study of Chil- 
dren and Families at Eastern Mich- 
igan University. ACYF and Dr. 
Ryan are grateful to a number of 
people who were willing to donate 
their time to review the manuscript 
and for their contributions and help* 
ful comments* These include: Judy 
Apol, Grand Rapicb Junior College; 
Ann Sullivan^ M.S.W.« Univer»ty of 
North Carolina: Norma Warren, 
Michigan Department of Social 
Services; JiKX{uetynn Moffet, 
Hcmies for Black Children, Child 
Placing Agency, Detroit, Michigan; 
Daphne Busby, Director, Sisterhood 
of Black Single Mothers, Brooklyn, 
New York: Hope Marindin, Chair^ 
man. Committee for Single Adop- 
tive Parents, Washington, D«C.; and 
Jeannette Drew, Ph.D., Angelina 
Layc(H:k, M.A., Emily Jean 
McFadden, M.S.W,, Gordon Moss, 
Ph.D., Marie Richmond* Abbot, 
Ph.D., Bruce Warren, Ph.D„all 
from Eastern Michigan University, 
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Introduction 



Despite Skyfuc difficuhies. there 
\h no doubt that single par- 
ents tcxiay can raise children 
to he happy, healthy adults. Some 
problems confronting single parents 
are unique to their ^tuation, while 
others are problems that all parents 
face in raising children. Remember, 
a parent is one of the most important 
influences in a child s life, but there 
are many other influences which 
also shape and guide a child*s devel- 
opment. 

A single parent often feek over- 
whelmed by day-ti><lay tasks and 
the idea of try tng to be two parents 
in cme. Vour best course is to forget 
trying to fil! both roles. It is neither 
possible nor necessary to be two 
parents in one. 

You will be a better parent if 
you set aside time to meet your own 
needs. It is ver>^ difficult to manage 
housekeeping tasks, meet the needs 
of your children, handle financial re- 
spimstbilities and still find time to 
enjoy aduh activities. But making 
time for your own recreation and 
relaxation is of the utmost impor- 
tance for your health and welfare 
and the happiness of your family, 
liither try to delegate some chores 
to your children or just leave them 
undiine in order to reserve time for 
yourself. 

You and yt»ur children are a 
family. Ti>gethcr. you can meet each 
c»ther's needs and provide an envi- 
ronment for gri>wth. Each family 
has different values and different 
ways of diting things. This btx>klet 
provides some helpful suggestions, 
but they are only recommendations. 
Like all families in our siHriety, 



you will hwk toothers for suppim— 
sch(H>ls.churi:hes,relativesand com- 
munity agencies. Throughout this 
bcKiklet you will find suggestions 
abi>ut other groups and agencies 
you may want to call or visit for help. 
These organizations are found in 
most communities. If you can*t lo- 
cate one close to you, the list at the 
back of the booklet provides the ad- 
dress of the natiimal organization. 
You can write for a list of the chap- 
ters closest to you. 

You should be familiar with 
your public scKrial service and wel- 
fare agency. In addition to welfare 
payments and other kinds of finan- 
cial assistance, these agencies pro- 
vide family counseling and can help 
you find other agencies in your com- 
munity that can help you. Your 
phone txx>k lists the name of your 
ciHinty agency which can help you 
locate the nearest Iwal office. The 
name of the public welfare office 
varies from state to state and may be 
called the Department of Public 
Welfare, of Sixrial Services, of 
Human Resources, or of Human 
Services. 

You should also know about 
Parents Without Partners, a private 
organization especially for single 
parents that has chapters all over the 
United States. This organization 
spimsors group discussions about 
the problems of single parents* 
lectures and educational sessions. It 
als4> s(K)nsors sixrial activities for 
adults* children, and the whole 
family. You can check the listing for 
Parents Without Partners in your 
phone bcK>k or you can write to the 
address in the back of this boi>klet. 
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How Did We Become a 
Single Parent Family? 




inmer or later, all single 
parents have to answer chil- 
dren's questions as lo why 



they don*t have hoth a mother and 
a father present in the home. Often, 
there is an opportunity to prepare 
children for the separation or loss 
of a parent. But si we times, loss is 
sudden. In stmie cases* stngle^pareni 
status happens hefi>re the children 
are old enough to understand ex- 
planations. How yi>u will explain 
your circumstances will depend on 
the age of your children, the reasons 
for the family situation, and your 
own feelings. 

When children lose a parent 
from (heir home, they miss the 
relationship with the absent parent 
and they react to the change in their 
famiK life, 1 hey numrn these Kwises. 
I he\ U4»rry aU>ui what wilt happen 
and they may feel guilty and blame 
themseUes fi»r the parent's absence, 

Vou cannot priHeci ytmr chil- 
dren from these feelings, Ytni can, 
ht>we\er, listen to their feelings, 
reassure them that the feelings are 
m^rmat, answer their qucsticms and 
make sure ihc> do not blame 
ibemsehes. Alvci reassure them chat 
ihcN v^ill Iv Itncd and cared for 

Children \% Im esperience loss 
vmH pass through certain stages, 
Altluiugh these stages may be dis- 
turbing. it is impiiriant to remember 
fhey are natural and normal You 
should become concerned lUiK if 
one iif y»nii L'hiUlren seems lo 
Ivci'me >tuck at a stage <»r it 
K'havu»r is csircnu'. 



IMnbrUef, Children may refuse to 
believe that the parent will m) longer 
be there. Depending on age and the 
extent of the separation* children 
may cry and cling to a parent* or shut 
themselves into a bedroom. A very 
young child may run out to play as if 
mithing had happened and then 
return crying a little later to ask if it 
is true. Older children and teenagers 
may also go about their routines, but 
seem preoccupied and remote. Chil- 
dren of all ages may try to be very 
giHHi or helpful, hoping that they 
can return the situation to normal. 

Anger. As children ci^me to accept 
the reality of the situation* they will 
often show anger — pi^ssibly by strik- 
ing out* shouting or crying loudly. At 
this stage, children often blame one 
or KHh parents for the situatiim. 
Yi>ung children may feel a dead 
parent has intentionally deserted 
ihem. Older children will blame the 
missing parent for getting sick or the 
difctor for not curing the parent. 
Children of any age may blame the 
remaining parent in a divi>rce for 
ha\ ing driven the other parent out. 

Ih'prrsshn, I'veniuall , the chil- 
dren may appear listless and dc 
pressed. They may cry easily and 
have trouble catmg, sleeping, or 
carrying o\x\ normal routines, 
Vt^ung children may not want \o go 
<iut to play. Older children may stop 
seeing friends or drop oxxl of their 
usual activities. 

Accepfance. Kventually, most chil- 
dren will accept the U>ssand changes 
in their lives and will return to their 
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former activities. Although they 
may occasionally revert to one i>f 
the previous stages, these epfstnles 
should be of shiirier duration and 
ivcur less and less frequently. CJ en- 
erally speaking, the fewer changes in 
the child s day-tivday routine, the 
qutcker the child will accept the 
changed situation. 

These stages are su^esied i>n!y 
as a guide to indicate the typical 
reactions of children following loss 
i>r scparati<Hi. While not alt children 
will behave in the same way . you can 
be uuTC that yi>ur children will react 
to U>ssor separation. 

I\plainin^ Loss to ^ our 
( hildrcn 

There are certain things \ou 
can do (o help children who are 
exiK^riencing loss, even if yt>u can- 
noi prevent their suffering. This will 
be a difficult time for you because 
you are also suffering pain or 
cimfusion. Your children may fear 
that you will also leave. It is 
important to reassure them that 
although you are unhappy or upset, 
you wilt sta> and lake care of them. 

If at all possible, warn a child 
ahead of lime that a death or divitrce 
is likely, far ahead of time 
depends on the child's age and the 
situation. The lime between being 
told and (he reality wilt be painful 
However, not discuvsing such events 
ahead of lime causes children ti> feel 
lefi out and may intensify their fear 
and ouifusiim. 

(ieneralK sfH*akfng. the youn- 
ger the child, the shorter should be 
(he period between being told and 
(he actual e\eni. Very young chil 
dren find if difficuh to anticipate 
events \er> far in the future. The 
more time ihaf elapses, the more 
likely it is that (he child will develop 
fantasies dial (he c\en( is nol going 



tc> cKVur. Older children and teens 
need more time to adjust to the 
situation and to prepare themselves. 

Of Ci>urse« it is not always 
pi>sstble to tell children ahead of 
time but try to think through 
carefully what you are going ti) say 
to them. It may be helpful to talk 
first with a cU>se friend or relative. If 
possible, tell the children yourself. 
They need to hear your reassurance 
that you are still there and will still 
love them. After you have talked 
about the situation, they may still 
find it helpful to talk to s*>meone 
else. 

While the amount of detail you 
give wilt depend on the sttuatum and 
the children s ages, you shoutc be 
absi>lutely honest. Half-truths and 
fabrications will only confuse chil- 
dren. Being honest dinrs n4>t mean 
yc>u should place blame. You may 
find it helpful to visit your liKal 
library and ask help in finding txHvks 
about death or divorce that have 
l>een written for children. It is best 
to either read these Kniks to your 
children or to discuss them together. 

The basic question all children 
will have is, "What is going to hap- 
pen \o mcT Your children will want 
lo know both what is eicpected in the 
short-run and what kinds of changes 
will be happening in the long-run 
They may need an explanation of 
death or diviirce. Depending on 
their age* children may ask. "Will I 
have to go lo court?*' Or in case of 
death. "What will I have to do at the 
tuneral?" These questions, along 
M i(h other questions abi>ut what to 
tell their friends, should K- an- 
swered truthfully and in enough 
detail to calm their fears. 

If >ou are in the pnKess of 
getting a divorce, the children will 
need io know their other parent still 
cares about them. No marier how 



painful. \ou must priU'idc ihc chil- 
dren with the op[H)riunil> losee 
their other parent aiui assure theni 
ot v i>ntinued eonlaet. 

Wnir children wil! also want to 
know if you will continue lo live in 
the same house, if they will still go lo 
the same schcn^l. and wh(^ will take 
care of iliem when you are awa\. If 
there are to be changes, the more 
details vou can give about hew these 
changes wiil affect the children, the 
easier they will find the changes. 

Of course, you may not have all 
the answers. Reassure your children 
\ou will answer as soon as you can. 
A young child may ask the same 
question over and over. Older chil- 



dren ma\ understand more easily 
but will still want plenty of opportu- 
nitv to discuss their questii^ns with 
vou. 

Finally . in your attempt t(^ help 
vour child, do not fall into the trap of 
saying that things are not so bad. or 
not to worry, or that it will all go 
away. .Mthough it might be comfort- 
ing for you to believe this* your 
children need to know they have the 
right to feel hurt and confused. 
Reassure your children you under- 
stand the hurt and that you hurt also. 
You may want to say. 'Things will 
ge( better, but you will probably 
always be sad when you think of this 
time " 

Photo: Michael Sullivaa 



Wlk-na( hiliJDiKMi f 
Kentcmbcr the (>lhcr Parent 

Some children blame them 
velvcs uhen a parent leaves. Fven if 
fhc\ du not remember the parent, 
(hey feel they may have caused the 
Si'paration. Other children believe if 
they are giHxi or if they had a chance 
to talk io iheir other parent, they 
Cimid have made everything better. 
In talkmj^ with your children about 
their other parent, make sure ihey 
understand there is nothing that can 

ilonc and ihey are in no way to 
Manic 

n the i»!her parent has died or 
left the family when the children 
were \cr\ ycmn^i.they will eventu- 
all\ ask questions alxmt their miss- 
inj! parent The first questions w ill 
probabU ci»me S4>mewhere around 
three when a chikl begins to realize 
nuin\ ofhei children have two par- 
ents. Vour child may ask. "VVh> 
ifon t we ha%c a Momnn or Do I 
ha\e a Dadd\ 

AschiU?** ::. ♦•et i»lder. thev will 
want to kn«^ ^ r.; :e about the 
inisNing pareii i hex w ill want io 
know w hat the parent UH>ked like . or 
whv he she left t>f died or why you 
ne\cr married. If your children are 
♦tiii^ncd. thev will want to kno\% 
a(>i>ur fhcir tM4»li>tMcaI parents. 

insH'erinf; {fue%tian\ AboHt fhv 
Sfissin^ Parent. In answerm^ qucs 
fions kccpihe fi>jUmmg guidelines 
in mind 

• Al\%avs he hi>nesl. \ou k\o \\o\ 
ha\c (<» Id! the vvht»le sti»rv or ail oi 
the details, but if vou c«.»ncoct astc»rv 
to make II easier ni»u . if Ih* 
ihtticuif latet. 

• i >nlv answer the questii»ns. It 
MMi (cll voung children more thafi 
fhev ask. n can confuse* them 

• I se iancuaee chiUfren will 



understand, in line with their age. 

• Try to say S4>me g^nid things 
about the mis.sing parent while 
remaining hi>nest. 

C hildren *s Feelifigs A hiwf the Mis- 
sing Parent. If children never ask 
questions, you cannot assume they 
don't care. ChiK>se a time to sav , 
' Vio you ever wonder aK>ut your 
mother (or falherl? What are s*»me 
i>f the things you would like to 
know?" 

All children feel a part of Kith 
of their parents. If they do not know 
one of their parents, they will 
wimder aK>ut that pers^m and w hat 
their relationship would have been 
like. If you can point out s^vme giKnl 
things abi>ut the missing parent, this 
will help them feel better. If you 
feel angry or unhappy toward the 
missing parent, you may tell yiiur 
children your feelings, but try to do 
s<> in a way which does not condemn 
the other parent. 

As children get older, they will 
ask new questions w * h the need to 
come to a different kind of under- 
standing. You w ill want to give more 
complete information, but the same 
guidelines apply. 

I eenagers have a greater un 
itcrstandingof human relation- 
ships and are nu>re aware of the 
reasons jn^ople have difficulty living 
together. However, it is still impi>r- 
tan! for ihem \o hav e some gtHnl 
feelings ahout biUhof their parents 
I eenagers may want to find the 
absent parent. This may make yi>u 
unhappy or angry. But keep in mind 
they are m>i being disloyal f«» Viut in 
tf >ing to learn more aKtut the 
other parent. 

What if your children's tUher 
parent is really r\o\ a very niOe 
persiin " IXn'sn't honestv compel 
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\iHJ to explain'/ What if there is n() 
Lioutl icti.son why iho other parent 
eouUl not take an interest in yc^ur 
children, visit, send gifts or help in 
support'.^ Remember you will not 
help your children by making them 
[uue the other parent. Yi>u really 
cannot speak for another perstni. 
\kh\ ma\ tell \<nir children you 
cannot understand the reasons wh\ 
rhc!! oihcr parent acts thi.s wa\ . ^ ou 



may say numy [)eople have problems 
which do not alKw them to behave 
the way we wtuild like. Show you 
understand why (he children would 
like \o see or talk with the other 
parent and why they may be angry 
o\cr the lack of attention. Try to 
help them understand it is normal 
and natural io be curious and io 
want \o know (lie other parent. 
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How Do We Live Together? 



One ot the pitfalls of single par- 
enting is the attempt to make 
up for the lack of a second 
parent hy sheltering the children 
and expecting very little from them. 
This dues not help the children 
develop a sense of responsibility, 
uhile at the same time it puts an 
unrealistic burden on the parent. 
Other single parents rely too heavily 
on their children. This leads the 
children to take on more than they 
can handle or to shirk some of the 
assigned responsibilities making 
everyone unhappy. 

Actuallv. the amount of contri- 
bution children make is probably 
not as important as making sure 



home;responsibilities are in line with 
the child's capabilities. These re- 
sponsibilities should not interfere 
with school, and must leave time for 
other activities. If you feel good 
about the rules you have made, and 
if they are clearly understood, then 
your children will probably cooper- 
ate. Children who take an appropri- 
ate share of home responsibilities 
usually feel better about themselves 
and are often more mature and 
happy than children who are not 
allowed to contribute. 

Child Care 

Single parents must make ar- 
rangements for child care when they 
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are at work. Types of arrai^eiiieats 
will vary with the age of the child* 

hfimts Mm J hntxhaal ChUJnm. 
Many parents would prefer to have 
someone come into their tmme to 
care for small children, but thh is 
usually very expensive. You might 
want to call a college or univennty to 
see if you can hire a ccrfle^ student* 
If you work evenings or weekends, 
you may he able to hire a high school 
student. Sometimes you will be abte 
to hire a neighbor. 

In some cases, you will fiiKl you 
must take your children to a »tter or 
day care center. To help you locate a 
licensed family day care home or 
center, contact your local Depart- 
ment of Social Services or Public 
Welfare Agency. Day care centers 
and homes will differ in cost and 
quality. Be sure to vist the center or 
home before you pl^^e your chil- 
dren. Things you should look for 
and ask about include: 

• Are there enough adults to 
handle the number of chiklren? 

• Are infants given special at- 
teniion? 

• Are there books, toys, ami 
outdiKir space for play? 

• Are there facilities for a 
variei y of activities? 

• Is there a place for children to 
have a quiet time? 

• Does the day care worker 
seem to like children and know how 
to talk to them? 

• Are nutritious snacks or meals 
served? 

• Are the facilities safe for 
young children? 

Even gixxl child care arrange- 
ments may break dc»wn when tt^ 
babysitter can't come or a child is ilL 
If you canniit take time off, you need 
emergency plans. A neighbor in 



relive may be willing to fill in. 
Most communities have profes- 
»onal tebysitting services whidi« 
thm^ expensive, may be a tempo* 
rary solution. Explore the availabil* 
ity (rf homemaker service in ymir 
community. The fee is u^tally based 
on ability to pay. This service may 
also be important if :^u become Ul, 

Sclkwl-Age Ck&drefL Although part 
of your child care concerns are 
handled by sending oUer children to 
school, you will still need [rfans for 
after schocrf, ^cation days, or if you 
work evenings ami weekemls* Older 
chiklren can take care of youi^er 
chiklren, but make sure you do not 
give them more respcmsibility than 
they are able to haiKlle. All chiklren 
sh(Hild know an adult whom they 
can call Many single parents either 
call home r^lariy or have their 
chiklren call them. If this is dif ficuh, 
make sure there is some adult who 
will check on the children or who is 
available in an emergency. 

Adc^seemis^ Teenage children are 
more independent and do not need 
regular supervision. They do need 
access to an adult. You will want to 
have a clear understanding with 
teens and older school-age chil- 
dren about what they can and 
cantiot do while you are tun home 
and where they can go after scIkk)!. 
Must they check in before going 
out? Can they have friends in the 
house? How do they leave me^ages 
for you? What will be the conse- 
quencf^s if they break the rules? 

You will find chiklren and teens 
are usually cooperative if rules can 
be arranged throng a family con- 
ference. You can share your cxmi* 
cem. They can sugg^ what they 
want to do. Together you can arrive 
at an agreement as to what the rules 
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will be and an understanding of what 
will happen if the rules are broken. 

Handling Home Chores 

In a single-parent home, cook- 
ing, laundry, house cleaning, yard 
work, and errands seem to leave 
little time for anything else. Still 
many things get left undone. Chil- 
dren can be helpful. Even very 
young children can be taught to pick 
up their toys, hang up their jackets, 
and clear the table, Most families 
are no longer concerned about boys 
work and girls' work and realize 
both boys and girls should learn all 
aspects of managing a house and 
contributing to family life. 

If you find getting all the 
housework done is a problem, these 
suggestions ma> be helpful: 

• Make a list oi all the chores 
which must be done each day, each 
week and each month. Include yard 
work and caring for pets. 

• Eliminate as many things as 
possible <^r decide to do some things 
less c^ften. Many families find they 
do not have to iron clothes or may 
choose to iron fewer things. Dusting 
and vacuuming may be done less 
frequently. 

• Decide who dcK*s what, and 
when. This is a time for a family eon* 
ference. Some pei^ple like \o do 
certain things more than others. If 
there are |(>bs nobodv likes, or 
everyone prefers, you can lake turns. 
There are sc^ne chores which every- 
one nia> Ih' assigned to {\o for them- 
selves such as packing lunches. 
iMcaning the halhlob. making their 
(^wn bed. and putting away their 
tmn laundry. 

• Decide t>n when things s[u>uUl 
l>edone. ^'ouI children sht>utd have 
simie sa\ in when they will <io things 
ll ihes ari' iiis[u\i in llie n\iMiunii. 
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they may want to make their beds 
alter school. They may prefer doing 
some things Saturday morning or 
after dinner. With a little patience, 
the family can wc^rk out an agree- 
able schedule, even if each one has 
tt^ make some compromises. A chart 
or list is useful in helping everyone 
remember their duties. 

• Set rewards and punishments. 
Sc^me people assign points \o differ- 
ent j(^bs. Each family member must 
earn a certain number of points 
before (hey are free t<>g<^ abc^ut (lieir 
other activities, c^r they may get 
s[)ei:ial treats if they earn a given 
number of points. If chores are not 
perfv^rined by a given time, each 
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child should know the consequence. 
Again, allow your children to help 
set rewards and punishments. 

• Make sure each child has time 
for school work and fun. Help them 
to arrange their home responsibili- 
ties around the other things they 
want to do. Als(^ make sure your 
schedule has allowed you sometime 
\o ycHirself. It is much easier to keep 
g(>ing if you know you will have an 
hour belore bed to read or watch 
television, or that vou will havcj feu 
hours once a week lust for yourself. 
It is more miportant that your 
children have an unhurried fxirent 
than a clean tiouse. 

• W}icne\er possib.lr tr\ (o 
make a game our of tuuisework. I he 
whole famiU can join ni (. leaning the 
\ard [)ainting [he h»uisc or baking 
eook ICS 



Dinnertime may be your most 
dif*' t hour after a hard day at 
V rveep a supply of frozen and 
c .itied goods for quick meals. Try 
to collect recipes for easy-to- 
prepare meals. 

Mana^in^ Your Budget 

Wi.se money management starts 
with working out a budget. List all 
monies you can count on and all 
monies you must spend. Most peo- 
ple are unaware of how much they 
spend. It may be a good idea to keep 
a iccord for one month. At the end 
of the month you can add up the 
amount of money spent in each 
category and start working out your 
budget. 

Compare the total of what you 
must spend each month with what 
you can expect in income. If your 
income is more than your expenses, 
you should plan to put aside some 
money for savings. You might keep 
this money, along with your monthly 
budgeted amounts for insurance, 
medical and dental money and other 
peric^dic expenses, in a checking 
or a savings account where it will 
earn interest. H you are having 
trouble balancing your checkbook 
each month, don*t hesitate to ask ihe 
bank or friends to teach you how to 
dv> it 

If in figuring your monthly 
budget ycni find your expenses are 
greater than your income, examine 
each category and try to figure out 
how you ct)uld spend less or how you 
can make more money. 

Food and Groceries. If you are 
having trouble meeting food ex- 
penses, a call to yt>ur local welfare 
office will let you know if your 
family is eligible for fcH>d stamps. It 
is advisable to plan your weekly 
menus in advance. C*heck to see if 
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buying larger sizes can save yov 
money. Try buying cheaper brands, 
house brands, or unlabeled foods 
which are often of equal quality AMth 
name brands. 

Two areas where most families 
could cut down are meat and snack 
foods. Try to plan a few non-meat 
meals, using eggs, cheese and beans 
in place c^f mtat or buy cheaper cuts 
of meat and use them in slews and 
soups. Many snack foods are expen- 
.sivc and not very nutritious. 

Enerfi}. Make it a family project to 
see how much your family can cut 
down on energy use. Turn down 
your thermostat and use less air 
conditioning. Check lights, televi- 
sions, and electric coffee pots to 
make sure they do not stay on longer 
than needed. Try to be more 
efficient in your use of all appliances 
and to use less hot water. See how 
often you can walk or bike or use 
public transportation. 



Child Care Costs. See if you can cut 
down on child care costs by trading 
babysitting lime with a friend or 
relative. Are there scholarships 
available for your children at day care 
centers, camps or other child care 
programs? You may be able to 
organize a babysitting pool in your 
neighborhood. Check with the local 
Internal Revenue Office to sec what 
types of child care costs are lax 
deductible. 

AUowances and Recreation. It is 
important for children to learn to 
handle money. How much money 
depends on their age and their 
expenses. Help them plan a budget 
for themselves. Older children can 
and should be involved in planning 
the family uudget. When they un- 
derstand the limits on money and 
ho' it must be spent, it is much 
easier for them to understand 'vhy 
they cannot have everything they 
want. 

Photo: Michtel Sullivan 
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Children can be encouraged to 
get jobs and earn part c>f their own 
money, but you will want to make 
sure working does not interfere with 
their school work- School-age chil- 
dren can often Tind jobs helping 
neighbors. If your tnidget allows, 
you may be aWe to pay children for 
extra work they do around the 
house. 

If a child is earning a significant 
amount of numey, you may want to 
discuss how much of this money 
should be contributed to the family 
budget and how much, if any, should 
go into savings. You can insist that 
children contribute some of their 
own money to the household budget* 
if money is tight. Most yiHing 
people will ccx>perate if the agree- 
ment is made ahead of time and if at 
least part of the income they earn 
can still be used for their own 
pleasure. 

MedicfU and Dental Care, Many 
people have insurance which covers 
all or part of their medical and 
dental costs. If this is available to 
you, it is usually worth the cost. In 
seeking medical help, check to see if 
there are neighborhood or commu- 
nity clinics where fees are detei^ 
mined by ability lo pay. Sometimes 
university dental schools have din* 
ics where you may receive service at 
reduced rates. Compare costs. 

Check with your public welfare 
agency for the medical benefits to 
which you are entitled. See if your 
children are eligible for Medicaid 
benefits. 

If you i>r one of your children 
has a handicap or chronic illness, 
check your phone hcxik and library 
to see if there is an asscKriat ion 
which helps families with this condi- 
tion. Check with your local welfare 
department to see if you can receive 



special services or beneHts. Call 
your local Soc^il S^urity Office to 
see if you t>r your family are eligible 
for as»stance. 

laMtBmeat Faymean amd Charge 
AecauatM. If you find you have 
overextended yourself with credit 
cards or time |Miyments, limit ycwir 
use of credit* Many communities 
have credit counseling i^ncies to 
help you plan your bt^get. You may 
check on the cost of such a service 
by calling the agencies listed in the 
telephone book. 

In some cases, it may 4if wise to 
take out a loan to pay youMUiga- 
tions, leaving you with one monthly 
payment which wouk! be less than 
the total of all the small payments. 
CiHnpare the cost of interest on such 
a loan with the interest you are 
already paying. If you are being 
swamped 1^ monthly payments, you 
may approach your creditors and 
work out a plan by which you will 
pay them off over a longer period of 
time. 

Hamsimg. Rent or house payments 
are another major item in most 
budgets. If you are spending more 
than you can affcmi on bousing, 
utilities, heat, and maintenance, you 
may want to con^der finding 
cheaper bousing. This is not an easy 
solution. If your children have 
recently experienced loss of or 
separation frcmi a parent, you may 
not want to make additicmal 
changes. Destrabie housing you can 
afford may be difficult to find. 
Explore the pc^bility of puMic or 
sub^ized hcHising with your wel- 
fare defmrtn^nt or the local housing 
authority. 

Consider taking in a roomer or 
a (Hoarder, shanty an apartment 
or house with another single parent. 
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c>f living with relatives. Although 
yiHi will have to give up some of your 
privacy, you may gain sniult com- 
pany and some help with your 
children and household, chores. It's a 
giHxl idea to make sure you ha%e a 
clear arrangement ahead of time 
abi>ut expenses, sharing househoW 
work. ax>king and laundry arrange- 
ments, and responsibility for the 
children. When these things are 
worked out aheiKl time, there are 
fewer hassles and fewer opportuni- 
ties for people to feel they are being 
taken advantage of. 

Imaemsimg Ya^r Imcame, You may 
be able to increase your income 
through extra work, finding a better 
fob. improving your skills, applying 
for additional benefits, or taking 
advantage of some of the govern- 
ment programs available. Watch 
newspaper ads. talk to your friends. 
Of visit the state employment secu- 
rity office to explore job opportuni- 
ties. Consider taking courses 
thrcHigh flight school, correspond- 
ence schcxrfs. universities or govern- 
ment programs which might lead to 
a better paying job. Visit your local 
SiKial Security Office and public 
welfare agency to see if ycHi may be 
cfigible for certain benefits. 

If you are receiving chiki sup- 
port 4>r alimony paymeiits. or if your 
children's i>ther parent is not con- 
tributing to their supp4>rf . check 
with officials of the court, your 
aiiorrey.4>r the Legal Aid Society lo 
sec if these Ci>uld be increased or ft^r 
^ ays to collect back payments. 

Setting up part-time family busi- 
ness and involving your children in 
the priKTCss may help yiHi increase 
your income and help your children 
icarn aK)ul the business world. Di> 
sou have a hobby which enables you 
lo nwke things you could sell? 



Perhaps you ami your family could 
sew. build bookcases, bake, or do 
lawn work. Maybe you couW dc- 
vek>p a skill and receive payment. 
Check to see if you need a license or 
inspection to carry on your business. 

While there may be ways to 
increase your imxmie, be sure not to 
take on mme than ^hi can handle. If 
you arc takii^ a night course or have 
a second job and find you do not 
have enough time for yourself or 
your children. con«der postponing 
or pvtng up the new activity. Your 
chtklren would rather do wtthimt 
some things than have an exhausted 
and irritable parent. 

Special Concerns of Single 
Mothers 

Many single mothers have more 
limited incomes than single fathers. 
They womter if they should leave 
the children in order to work outside 
of the lK>me. They may have had 
little previous experience in dealing 
with home repairs, insurance, cars 
and other things which traditionally 
have been viewed as a man's respon- 
sibility. They may worry about the 
lack of an adult male im^ for their 
sons or wonder if their daughters 
will be able to relate to men. If they 
do not work outside the home* they 
may have little opportunity to inter- 
act with other adults. If they arc still 
young, they may find their parents 
treat them like children and try to 
control their lives. 

Working. Research hasdemon* 
strated that children whose mothers 
work cmtinde of the home do very 
well if there is a good child care ^an 
and if the mother feels good about 
what ^e is doing. Such children are 
often more mature and responsible. 
Your decision to work should be 
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based on your family's needs, your 
own needs, and the plans you can 
make for child care. Many mothers 
p»-efer to stay home while their 
children are very young. If you 
would like to— and can afford to do 
so— you might use this time to 
improve your education and train- 
ing so you will be able to get a better 
paying and more interesting job in 
the future. If you must work, do not 
feel guilty. Concentrate on making 
sure you have the best possible child 
care plan. 

C hores, Although facing a new set of 
chores can be a bit unnerving, keep 
in mind that women today are 
finding out that they can do most of 
the tasks that were previously con- 
sidered to be men's work. There are 
many books and pamphlets avail- 
able to help you get started. Check 
with your local librarian for helpful 
books or for a list of inexpensive 
government publications which you 
can order. Many schools and other 
groups offer adult education classes 
m such fields as home finance, auto 



repair and home appliance repair 
which might help you. 

Remember to keep all written 
materials that come with a new ap- 
pliance or can Many of these will list 
simple steps to follow if things go 
wrong plus a maintenance schedule. 
With a little practice and care, you 
may be able to avoid costly service 
fees. 



Relationships. I he smgle mother 
often worries about her children's 
lack of adult male companionship. If 
your children\s other parent is able 
and willing to take an interest in 
them, you should try to encourage 
your children to cooperate. Even if 
a relationship with a missing parent 
is strained, it is important to your 
children to get to know and develop 
a relationship with that parent. 

!f you are lucky enough to have 
relatives or friends who enjoy your 
children, you should encourage this 
relationship. You may want to make 
a special effort t<^ join or have your 
children join groups where they will 
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have the opportunity for relation- 
ships with (Uher adults. Parents 
Without Partners is a group for 
single parents which has chapters in 
many communities and usually 
sponsors family activities. 
Churches, YMCA's and YWC A^s 
also have family activities. You may 
also encourage your children to join 
the Scouts, Boys or Girls Clubs, 
4-H, or similar groups. Your familv 
can also share activities with other 
families. 

If you should note that your 
children seem to have a hard time 
relating to either men or women, 
you will want to make an appoint- 
ment to talk with a counselor. This 
may be just a stage or it may be an 
indication of a serious problem. An 
apptMUtment with a social worker, 



mental health worker, or a family 
counselor may alleviate your wor- 
ries or help you get appropriate help 
before the problem becomes more 
serious. 

One concern of single mothers 
is that they may come to rely loo 
heavily on their sons and allow them 
to become too attached to them. 
Children, both boys and girls, will do 
well if their mothers can take a 
middle-of-the-road position, show- 
ing affection but not letting their 
children feel they are the only im- 
portant things in their lives. You can 
rely on your children to help and as 
one ,source of cotnfort and compan- 
ionship. However, y< -u are the adult in 
the family and you must expect to 
give more to your children than they 
are capable of giving to you. 



Photo; Edo Koenig/ Black Star 
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Spti iai ( oik cms oi Single 
S alhcrs 

Sinjilo fathers have to contend 
with social aiiiiudes that question 
their abihly to raise children as well 
as with (heir own doubts. A father 
may be ci^nccrned about his ability 
io demonstrate his affection tor his 
children. He may be overwhelmed 
by cooking, laundry and other 
housekeeping chores for which he 
has had little experience. It may be 
difficult for him to balance the 
responsibilities of his job with the 
demands of a familv. Single fathers 



may worry that their daughters don't 
have a woman in whom to confide or 
wonder if their daughters will grow- 
up to be masculine. They wonder if 
the absence of a mother will make it 
difficult for their sons, as adults, to 
relate to women. 

Iixpressinfi i'eelinfis. Fortunately, 
today more and more men are 
coming to realize the expression of 
feelings is not unmanly and that 
parenting is an important job for 
both men and women. An affection- 
ate and warm father shows his 




children, sons ami daughters, how 
impimant it is for human heings to 
care and relate to each cKher. He 
provkles his sons with an idea! 
toward which they can strive and 
helps his daughiers to relate to other 
men in a healthy way. 

Home Chores. Many men find that 
with a little thiiught and planning 
they can organize ami run a home 
efficiently. There are many books in 
your library which will help you. 



Working, like other working par- 
ents, single or married, you may 
have to make stMne hard choices 
about your work outside the home 
versus your family obligations. Since 
many men have been raised to feel 
their mt>st important contribution to 
the family is providing them with a 
good income, it may be difficult 
to turn down overtime work or a 
promotion which wouW mean you 
would have less time to be with your 
family. If you should choose to stay 
home with small children or to work 
partMime. you may use this time to 
refrain for a job which would allow 
you more flexible hours, Yimi alone 
can Judge how much time ytwr 
children neetl you and decide the 
best way !o assure that the quality of 
time speni with them is significant. 



Rehtkmskips. You may find your 
children have a fair amount of 
contact with adult wwnen, since 
there are many female child care 
workers and teachers. You will want 
to enciHir^ the interest of female 
relatives, neighbors and friends in 
yiHir children. Preadolesccnt and 
early »k>lescent girls especially may 
feel embarrassed about discussing 
their changing bodies with their 
fathers. Recognfate their feelings and 
encourage them to talk to another 
wi.man. Help them feel they can do 
this without being di$k>yal to you. 

Single fathers may be con- 
cerned about asking too much of 
their children, especially a daughter, 
in taking over household responsi- 
bilities. They may also try to over- 
protect their daughters if they were 
unhappy with the way in which their 
former wives behaved. You can help 
your daughter develop into a warm, 
caring, respotwblc woman by your 
demonstrated affection. Give her 
responsibilities in line with her age 
and ability ami by assuring she h«s 
time and freedom for her schoc^ 
work, and other activitfcs. Encour- 
age her to develop healthy relation- 
ships with boys and girls of her own 
age. Abo, be careful m« to allow any 
resentment you may feel toward 
your former wife to creep into your 
relationship with your daughter. 
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llow Do We Get 

Alon^ With Each Other? 



Many parents have questions 
about what rules they should 
make, what they diould ex- 
pect of their children and how they 
should handle misNrhavior, Single 
parents may have more questions, 
not because their children cause 
more problems, but because they 
cannot share the respimsibihiy with 
another parenf. 

DKdplini* Is ieachin«: 

Discipline is more than pun 
ishment \\ is all the aclivities and 
techniques for helping a child grow 
into a respcnisible individual. It 
includes teaching, explaining, re- 
warding and punishing, Siime forms 
of dificipline are mi>re likely to help a 
child learn, (ienerally speaking, the 
forms of discipline that make chil- 
dren feel g<Hxl about themselves 
encourage learning. The forms that 
make children angry ox feel inade 
quale gel in the way of learning 

Ydu can teach children to do 
whai vt>u want iov fear they will be 
punished, or you can help children 
k-arn to want tt> k\o the righi thing 

Wrv \oung i hildren respiind !<> 
i i>nirol from the outside punish 
meni i>r reward Older children sec 
()lc-asirig and displeasing their par 
c nts and oihcr impi>rlant {HN>ple tn 
ihcif h\ cn as A reward or ptinishmenf 
in arul iht lf If isn i un;il carK 
;ttli»!csi cru c thac most children arc 
ahictosav thc\ wonid iinconv 
foflabif '»f uf)hapi»v d tht^v hchascJ 



in a certain way. Until your children 
devek^ their own conscience to tell 
them what is right or wrong, you 
must set rules and limits for their 
health, safety, and the comfort of 
others around them. However, your 
ultimate goal is to allow them to be 
able to make their own decisions 
eventually. If your rules arc prima- 
rily for control and do not teach, you 
will not succeed in raising respt>nsi- 
b!e adults. 

Providing G^d Discipline. GiKxI 
discipline takes into account what 
the child is capable of doing, what 
the child needs, and what will help 
the child grow. Start by determining 
what you think is important and 
what yi>u want most for your 
children. Do you want them to be 
obedient or to be able to take 
responsibility for their behavior? Do 
yi>u want them to be pi>lite or to be 
sensitive to the needs of others? 

You will not always be fair and 
consistent, but if such lapses are not 
tiH) frequent, children learn from 
\ou h4>w you handle y<ntr mistakes 
and will be able to tolerate their i»wn 
ifustakes 

(kkkI discipline helps children 
ilcvclop a sense of self WiUih If 
children feel unworthy . thev will feel 
inc apable of doing giHKl. Obvioush . 
ii vou love and like y<^ur children, it 
1*^ rasicr for them to feel lovable and 
iikcahlc However, feelings canni^l 
K' forced *»r pretended Manv 




parents find themselves not liking 
their children ora panicular child. If 
this is true, you should ask, it Che 
child or the behavior 1 don't likeT If 
it is behavior, this can be changed. If 
it is the child, you should seek help 
in sorting out your feelings. This 
does not necet^arily mean there is 
something wrong with you or your 
child, but your family will experi- 
ence difficulty until the feelings are 
resolved. 

RcH'ardi/ig Goad Behavior, Ah 
though behavior is shaped through 
both reward and punishment, re- 
warding giKxi behavior has greater 
merit. It allows the child to feel 
capable of earning rewards, what- 
ever Chey may be— smiles, words of 
praise, or a special treat. Si>mc 
parents worry about using rewards 
because they're afraid the child will 
demand rewards all of the time. 
There is no need to worry. While 
excessive rewards and praise teach 
children to demand more and more, 
reasonable rewards and praise help 
them feel pleasure at their accom 
plishments. When you teach a new 
behavior, rewards can be given 
further and further apart and even- 
tually stopped as the new behavior 
becomes a pattern. 

Teaching (he Consegaeffces of Be- 
havior, People do many things 
because they would be unhappy 
wich the consequences if they didn c 
do them. Children als4> need Co learn 
about the natural negative consc 
quencesuf behavior. Unforiunatelv . 
all tiH> often, punishments are nega- 
tive things parents make up for 
children. Children learn punishment 
•s not a true C4>nsequence of Iheir 
behavior, but S4>nieihing unpleasant 
fi>rccd 4m fhcm by adulcs. Children 
Witt learn best if (hc\ are allowed ft* 



experience the natural consequence 
of their own behavior. If they sleep 
late or dawdle in the morning, they 
will be late for school. If they don't 
eat their dinner, they will be hungry 
before bed. If they don*t share their 
toys, their friends won't play with 
them. 

Sometimes, however, the natu- 
ral consequences of behavior are 
either too dangerous or have no 
immediate meaning for the child. 
For instance, playing in the street 
means they might get hit by a car. 
Missing sch(x>l might even be seen 
as a reward. You then try to establish 
some lexical consequences. Use 
rules like, 'if you don t put your bike 
in the garage, you c^ 't ride it 
tomorrow" or 'if you thn^w the ball 
in the house, you can't play with it 
for a week.*" Letting the bike rust or 
get sti>len would take t<K> k>ng or be 
liK> drastic. Waiting for the child to 
break something with the ball is also 
tcK> drastic. 

Notice that k>gical consequen- 
ces are directly connected to the 
behavior in question. In the above 
examples, you do not try to punish 
children by taking away their allow^ 
ance or sending them to bed early. 
Since these consequences are not 
connected with the behavior, they 
would be artificial Artificial conse- 
quences should be reserved for 
those few instances where the natu- 
ral ci>nsequences are \oo remote or 
dangerous and you cannot think of 
appropriate ti>gieai consequences. 

Physical Punishment Teaches (he 
Hrtpttg Thing, Spanking and iAhct 
forms of physical punishmenf make 
children angry . hostile and fright^ 
ened. Physical punishment teaches 
children to be abusive, to control 
thriiugh force and to take oul anger 
ihrtMjgh hurting others. Using ap- 
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paipriatc rewards and punishmenis 
jrivc them contn^l. They arc able Co 
decide whether a specific behavii>r 
or misbehavior is worth the conse- 
quence. Giving children control 
over their own behavior may be 
uncomfortable to you, but it pre- 
pares children gradually for the 
types of dccisii>ns ihcy w ill have to 
make as adults. 

H^hen to Intervene. As y4>u finrus 4>n 
teaching, you will have to determine 
when you should miervene. Many 
parents find the following signals 
helpful: 

• Red Li)(h( Behavior: that which 
IS harmful to the child or others or is 
destructive or illegal. You must 
intervene imtnediatel}\ If the child s 
behavior can*t be controlled, out- 
side help should be sought. 

• YelUiw Li^hf Behavior: that 
which may have harmful or bi>ther- 
stmu- consequences and arc»und 
which you may want to counsel the 
child, set limits or apply logical 
C4>nscqiienccs. 

• (fteen Li^ht Behavior: those 
behavK rs which should be allowed 
(o remain under the control of the 
child am! Um which the natural 
cimscqucnces will be alt the child 
nccils. Yiui can occasionally poini 
out the consequences, but constant 
reminding is at hcsi nagging and ma> 
set up a pt>wci struggle l>etween yt>u 
aful ihc child 

In de(crniinmg w hether your 
child s hchav lor is a rt d \ cilow . or 
green Iighc. vou w ill have ii» consider 
the age ( \{ the child and \^ iif ow n 
%ahjcs 

Realistic I xpectationy VVhcn ai 
CcnipUnr !«» hnnt or rucuuratic 



certain behaviors, you must also 
determine what the child can con- 
trol. Thus, expecting toddlers to 
control their bladder during the day 
or remain dry at night may be 
unrealistic, and attempting to use 
consequences— either rewards or 
puni^ments-^ will only frustrate 
young children and make them feel 
angry or even unworthy. Establish- 
ing a time for children to be in bed is 
realistic. Saying they must be asleep 
by a certain time is not realistic 
because it is beyond their control. 
One area where no one can be 
expected to have control is the area 
of feelings. You cannot insist that 
someone not be angry or not be sad 
or must love somei>ne else. You can 
and should teach your children how 
to express their feelings appropriate- 
ly. This is sometimes difficult be- 
cause you may not want your 
children to be angr> or sad. Recog- 
nizing that all people feel this way 
sometime may help you focus on 
teaching your child appropriate 
ways to express these feelings. If a 
child is angry or unha(H>y 
time, you will want to investigate 
further as to the cause. 

IJ.stenin^ 

Very often parents find it diffi- 
cult to hear or understand what their 
children are really saying. Some- 
limes children find l( difficult to 
express what they are really feeling. 
At other times, parents are tiH> busy 
to take the time to find out what the 
child wants. Often parents feel they 
should be teaching children rather 
lhan listening to what (hey s;iy. 

Sometimes a child simply 
makes a statement of fact, it is 
raining outside." A( other times, the 
child's statement shows a feeling, 'I 
hate Johnny" or "1 wish I C4>uld have 
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a baseball, too."" Sometimes it is a 
demand for attention, 'i can swing 
higher than you." As a parent, you 
should listen carefully and try to 
determine what your child is trying 
to communicate. 

Recagmizmg H'Imt Your Child is 
Sayimg, Parents often feel they 
should intervene when all the child 
needs is for the parent to recognize 
feelings. This is especially true when 
a child expresses anger. You may 
find yourself telling a child, "You 
shouldn*t have done that and you 
wouldn*t have gotten angry** or "You 
shouldn't feel angry with your sis- 
ter.** Such statements do not help a 
child and often make the child more 
angry or guilty. If you are allowing 
your children to experience the 
natural consequences of their be- 
havior, you will not feel you have to 
intervene. 

Listening Co children s feelings 
will help you decide when they need 
your help, when they need your 
understanding, and when you 
should intervene to prevent harmful 
or destructive behavior. When a 
child threatens to harm someone, 
you should say something like. "It 
makes you very angry when your 
sister teases you. It is O.K. to feet 
angry , but you cannot hit her 1 will 
not let you hit her. If you must hit 
si^mething, hit your pillow instead.'* 
This tells the child you rec<ignize the 
anger and see it as legitimate, but 
that you will not allow that anger to 
cause harm to anyone else. It alsti 
suggests a way to work out the anger 
in a nondestructive way. 

The extent lo which you inter- 
vene depends on the age of your 
child. A young child wilt need a lot 
ot help in dealing with feelings and 
in controlling behavior. As children 
grim . you can give them more 



freedom in experiencing conse- 
quences. With adoloKxnt children, 
you will find you have little control 
over their behavior. Teens need 
some structure ami feel nK>re a>m- 
fortable and mwe loved if their 
parents insist on enfcmring some 
rules. However, you will find it more 
comfortable living with teens if you 
can make as few rules as pos^Me 
and point out to them the natural 
conseqiK^nces of their behavior* Use 
tl^ red« yellow, green light system to 
help you determine when you 
should set rules and when you 
should point out consequences. 

TatkimgAkomt the Other Pmrent. 
One area you may find disturbing is 
when your children talk about the 
other i^rent. You may be tempted 
to tell your children how they ought 
to feel or how you wish they would 
feel. If you do, you will make it 
difficult for them to ask questions 
and share their feelings with you. 
Try to show children you under- 
stand and find their feelings natural 
and normal. Answer each question 
as honestly as possiMe. You do not 
need to give all the details and 
should try not to say negative things 
about the other parent. If you find 
you are upset, you can say. 'it makes 
me unhappy to talk about this, but I 
will try to answer your questions.*" 

Affection 

Every child needs attention and 
affection. Although you love your 
children and try to show them how 
much you care, you may find your 
schedule is so hectic you do not have 
as much time as you would like. You 
may sometimes feel you are so busy 
with chor^, disciplining your chil- 
dren and trying to keep on top of 
things that most of your time with 
your children is spent telling them 
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what to do or stopping fights. If your 
children have recently been separ- 
ated from a parent, they may need 
extra attention to let them know you 
'are, just at the time you feel you 
liave less tim>^ and more worries. 

A ^^^pe^i^l Tone for Each Child. 

Thei .: are iw^; t^Mngs you can a) nost 
;^\w:ws fit your sirhedule Jiar 

hei;\ One \u to i n a--i(5e si^me 
Mine N-.tch day to** each eniUl , and the 
iUht'r IS to try to tourh each chjld 
'.'•Pv C •» vl;iy Kvon STiall childie^ wii! 
uuickiy leurn to wait *i thc> a 
special tinif? ':ver\ day Think 
ihroueli vour scheai'i^:. Decide 
wh.tt unu -: you are most hurrit*d and 
•A iv;tt ;inies vou may bx- ahJc- lo •■el.ix 
lor -i fe\^ miru'ies. The iime \w. 
sfHMKi V. ith ouch chdd mnv he on!> a 
tew Mihiuic ^nP. if possible, i( 



should occur around the same time 
of day. It could be a few minutes 
after breakfast, after school, when 
you get home from work, after 
dinner or before bed. 

This time does not have to be a 
time when the two of you just sit and 
talk. It can be story time, game 
rime, homework time, or doing 
c^'ic rre?^ together. But it shouJd be a 
time wh^rn your chrMrer) ^cv /.v they 
wi!i huve your conJp^^n^* aitf'n''">n 
and vou will listen car^^-rully, cvcj iC 
yi; .1 v'an'l always do so ai od:er 
tiin-es. U chtldi'cn kn«>w they wili 
*. . . • '^^is time, vou cdn teU childrei. 
who try ,r. iih^r- 'f>t thai you will be 
with them their time. Gei'eT*aily 
speaking, ihe younger the child ?he 
n;v»re frequein the limes should bf. 
*?i^houidi They can he ot sl^.orter 
duration. Older children and teen- 
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agers may not always need to 
actually spend the time in your 
company. Just knowiny yt>u are 
available during a set time may be 
enough. 

Touching Shows Love. Expressing 
affection through touching a child is 
very effective. Most of us have no 
problems in cuddling and holding 
babies and small children. Some 
people find it uncomfortable to 
touch older children, especially 
boys. You may find by the time your 
children are in school for a year or 
two they will act embarrassed if you 



hug or kiss them in front of friends. 
You will want to respect their 
feelings but most likely find they like 
a hug or a kiss when no one else is 
around. The way you touch your 
children should feel comfortable to 
you. If you are not a person who 
hugs and kisses very often, try a pat 
on the arm or back. 

Although touching your child is 
a concrete way of expressing your 
affection and will make both of you 
feel good, keep it within comforta- 
ble limits. Single parents often worry 
that their children may become too 
attached to them. It is normal for 



small children to \o\c their parents 
and even say they will marr\ them 
someday. However, most children 
learn by the time they are five or six 
that they will have to find Siimetme 
their own age to marry . A single 
parent may Si>metimes invest so 
much attention and affection in a 
child that the child never gives up 
the fantasy of marrying the parent. 

Sometimes children feel a par- 
ent needs ihem and sacrifice friend- 
ships and activities in i>rder to meet 
the parent s needs. Such children 
may develop emotional problems 
and may either have difficulty with 
adult relationships or be very un- 
happy if the parent decides to marry 
Although this is mi>st likely to 
happen between a single father and 
his daughter or a single mother and 
her son, it can happen when the 
parent and child are of the same se%. 
If you have a child who does not 
seem to have many friends, or who is 
mn involved in separate activities, 
vtiu will want to examine your 
relationship. Dse your own feelings 
as a guide. !f you feel yi>ur relation- 
ship is tiH> close, or if you are 
uncomfortable abi>ut Si>me of the 
things you are doing with yinir child, 
you may want to check yiHir con- 
cerns with a professional person. 

The way you touch your child 
shiiuld make both of you feel giKKl. 
It should not overstimulaie the 
child. TtK> much cuddling or physi- 
cal conlacf may lettd a child to 
tH-come over excited or lo develop 
fiiniasies nlnmi your relationship. 
Pruli>nged petting and caressing or a 
lot of rough-hi^using. including 
pn»longcd tickling, may Iv 
upsetting. 

Sleepinu Arraiitliemctits 
and Privacy 

Mam parenis arc cunccrncd 



about children who want to sleep 
with them. It is m>t unusual for 
young children to ask for a parent to 
stay in their bedroom for awhile. If 
yi>u are tired, you may well fall 
asleep while waiting for your child to 
fall asleep and wind up spending the 
night. Other times children will 
come into your bed at night. It is 
often hard to insist they return to 
their own bed. Although customs 
differ and you may be limited in 
bedrwm space, children should not 
sleep in the same bed as a parent. If 
yi>u must sleep in the same room 
with your child, have separate beds. 

Makiag Bedtime Easier. If you have 
a problem with getting your children 
to go to bed at night, set up a little 
schedule which will allow them 
si>mething to look forward to and 
which will make bedtime more 
comfortable. U may be difficult for 
some chiklren to go to a dark room 
alone. Plan s<^me giKxl things for 
bedtime. A glass of milk, a story . and 
a gtxxl night kiss wilt make bedtime 
more pleasant. If this is ^n especially 
difficult time for a child, leave a light 
on or a radio playing soft music. You 
may M in the next room so the child 
knows you are close by. If a chikJ 
feels ccmifortable going to bed, 
there will be less fuss. Eventually, 
you can move farther away and youi 
child will still feel secure. 

Do not feel you arc giving in to 
your children by helping them feel 
comfortable about going to sleep. 
Rather, think about how you can 
help them learn you are concerned 
and will be dose by. It may help if 
you set aside an additional half hour 
for bedtime. If you think of the 
children's bedtime as 8:00 p.m.. you 
will probably kK>k forward to having 
some free time at K:0(). Think in- 
stead of your free time beginning at 
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8:.T0. This will help you be more 
paiieni as you help your chttdren 
learn it is safe and comfortahic to 
go to sleep. 

Even if you are very crowded, 
try to arrange for children to have 
their own bed or sleep wiih a sibling 
of the same sex by the time they are 
seven. Boys and girls should not 
sleep in the same riH>m after they 
reach adolescence, 

Providimg Privacy. M .y people 
tcxlay fee! we should not try to hide 
our txxlies and chat ii is g(x>d for 
boys and girls not to feel their own 
b(x)y is shameful. You should still 
teach your children iheir bodies are 
private and ihey do not have lo show 
or let oiher people louch their 
bodies. 

Most experts agree that habii- 
ually seeing a pareni undress can be 
disturbing and stimulating to chil- 
dren over age ihree. Yi>u should 
arrange for privacy in dressing and 
bathing This becomes critical as a 
child reaches adolescence. Never 
make fun of a child who wants more 
privacy. If ihe concern seems exces- 
sive. you may say. 'You feel uncom- 
fortable now and I will respect your 
feelings. You will probably Icam not 
t4^ be so uncomforiabie in ihe 
firure/* 

Privacy also includes a place for 
children to kc«:rp ihings ihey do not 
want other people to touch. Each 
child should have a place, a drawer, 
a box or a closet where they can 
keep things No one in the family, 
including you. should go into the 
safe place without the child's per- 
missi4>n. T his tells your children how 
much you trust them and* inciden- 
tally, makes it much easier for you to 
SCI aside an arcu ft»r yourself where 
your children are not allowed to 
interfere. 



t>eciiUnfi If Your Child Has 
Serious Problenis 

M«rt children go through stages 
that worry their parents. Sooner or 
later you will wonder if one or more 
of your children needs sp^ial help. 
It is always wise to discuss your 
worri« with someone else. You may 
have a relative, frieml or ne^bor 
with whom you can discuss your 
concerns. It is rea»uring to find 
other children behave in the same 
way. Your minister* priest or rabbi 
may also be helpful. If you cannot 
get reassurance from your clergy- 
man, try to get profo^tonal help. 
Most communities have a social 
service agency or mental health 
clinic where trained personnel can 
listen to your concerns and suggest 
places where you can get more help 
if it is indicated. Public agencies 
usually charge no fee or a fee based 
i>n your income. 

When trying to decide if your 
child needs special help, remember 
the red light, yellow light* green light 
system. If a child seems to be in 
danger of getting hurt or hurting 
other people, of destroying property 
or of doing somethir^ illegal* you 
should seek help immediately. This 
does not mean the child is necessar- 
ily emotionally ill. and it certainly 
does not mean you have been a bad 
parent. But it does mean you need 
help. 

Sometimes a child s behavior is 
wiirrisome without going to these 
extremes 7 he child wh4> is very. 
ver> * g<K»d" or who is "withdrawn" 
may aisi) need help. Sometimes a 
Ci>nference with the child s teacher 
i>r other adults who work with the 
child will help you determine how 
realistic your concerns are. 

Sometimes a child can make a 
parent very angry. If you find 



yourself constantly angry at your 
chitdren or at a particular chtkl, this 
is also a time to seek help. Outside 
help is especially necessary if you 
find yourself hurling a child or feel 
you would like to hurt one of them. 
If your children seem to have a lot 
of trouble with another adult who 
sometimes takes care of them — a 
babysitter, a relative, someone you 
are dating or someone with whom 
you are living— try to find out what 
the problem is. You shouhi be 
especially concerned if a child 
seems to be afraid to stay with this 
person, if this person often uses 
physical punishment with the chil- 
dren, or if the chiWren often get hurt 
when alone with this p^^scm. 

If you seek professional coun- 
seling, the therapist will probably 
want to work with you as well as with 
the child. Do not feel the therapist b 
blaming you for the child's prob- 
lems- U will be easier to help the 
child if you cooperate. You may also 
receive suggestions which will make 
your life easier with the chiki* Don't, 
however, expect tl^ thcra|H« to 
share with you everything the child 



says. A therapist will only be able to 
establish a good relatiof»hip with 
the child if the child feels trust and 
confidence. If your chikl is in 
therapy , do not expect^ things to 
change rapidly. It took a long time 
for the things bothering your child to 
build up, and it will take time to sort 
them cHit. It is not unusual for a child 
in therapy to seem to get worse 
before ^tting better. If things are 
not going tt^^ way you expected and 
your child's therapist canm>t reius* 
sure you, get a second ofnnion. 

Gaines Children Play 

Some children are quick to pick 
up on their parent s concerns. If 
your children find a certain topic 
makes you upset, you can expect 
they may make a game out of bring- 
ing up tl^se topics. They are realty 
telling you they want more of your 
attention. If you suspect this is hap- 
pening, ask yourself: When does this 
usually happen? What tends to 
upset me? How do the children 
react? Try to sIk>w your children a 
lot of attention when they are not 
playing the game. 
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How Do We 

Gel Along With Others? 



Although family tics arc ver> 
impi>rtant, no family e^iists in 
i&cilation. Each family has lies 
with relatives, friends, neighbors, 
scbiH>ls, churches and other groups 
in the community. By encouraging 
these ties, your family as a whole, 
and each individual in your family 
can he happier. If you have prob- 
lems or need help, these people are 
available to you. Dse them. 

Your Rirlatives 

Almost ever><me has Si>mc fam- 
ily ties. Many single parents rely 
heavily on their parents, brothers 
and sisters. They may live with rela- 
tives, share expenses with them . 
seek their help in child care or 
simply see them as a S4>urce of 
encouragement and support when 
things get rough. S4>me single par- 
ents find these relationships diffi- 
cult. Even if they appreciate the help 
of their relatives, they may find at 
limes they interfere. 

Your relationship with your rel- 
atives will depend in part on how 
much you need them. If you are very 
y(»ung. you may find your parents 
cimlinue to treat you as a child, even 
though you are a parent yourself. 

If your family is very involved m 
raising your children, you may 
W4»rry your children will become 
more attached to a particular rela- 
tive than they are lo you. You may 
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wt)rr> that your relatives spi>il your 
children, play favorites, or treat 
them more stri^tlv than you would 
like. 

Only you can weigh the advan- 
tages and disadvantages your rela- 
tives offer your family. If you are 
very young, you may have little 
choice at the present time, but you 
will he able to make a change when 
you get older. In the meantime* you 
can prepare for such a chan^^ by 
improving your job skilU or explor- 
ing the types of help you need to be 
more indepeiKtent. If you feel your 
relatives are too interfering, you 
might try listing all the advantages 
and disadvantages of your relation- 
ship with them. This may help you 
determine where you can make 
some changes, Twi> things to keep in 
mind are: 

1, Your relatives cannot harm 
your relationship with your children 
if you are a loving concerned parent 
and demonstrate your concern by 
spending time with your children. 

2. Most relationships are 
smcxnher if you have a clear under- 
standing of what each person ex- 
pects of the other. 

Although ycHfr parents may al- 
ways treat you like a child, they will 
Ik! less likely to do so as you demon- 
strate your ability to act as an inde- 
pendent adult. If you allow your 
parents to take care i>f you, they will 
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expect to be able lo tell you what to 
do. As you demonstrate your capac* 
ity to lake care of yourself and your 
children, you will be able fo get 
along belter. 

Your Kormer Spouses 
Kelathes 

Your children have another 
set of relatives through their other 
parent. They can be an important 
source of suppi>rt. Many ttmies they 
will want to spend time with your 
children. Try to encourage this rela- 
ticmshtp. 

Triends 

Another Siiurce of suppi»rt for 
your family is your friends. These 
may be neighK^rs, people With 
whom you work or with whom you 
grew up. Sometimes single parents 
find they are Si> busy it is difficult (o 
find lime to spend with their friends. 
IXm't let this happen to you. Vour 
friends can supply you with the adult 
company you need. You can often 
include your children in family ac« 
tiv itie?k with the families of your 
friends. 

Most pct>ple find their friend- 
ships change over time. Some pe**- 
pie remain friends f«>r a long time. 
< Mhers bect)me lefts interesting or 
grow apart. If people you used to be 
friendly with no longer seem lo have 
the same interests as you dt>, seek 
new friends. 

IX> not rely on your friends lo 
always call or invite yc»u somewhere. 
Recogni/e ihcy may feel embar- 
rassed abi>ut your situation as a sin- 
gle parent. Thisdoesn*t mean that 
they blame yim or doni want to re- 
m;jin friends. They may not know 
w hat lo say or what you expect of 
them. Take the initiative. Reach out 
and in vile your friends logo some- 



where with you or to come to your 
house. 

Sometimes a small group of 
people find it useful to meet regu* 
larly to discuss a common proNem 
such as divorce, parenting, or wid* 
owhixxt. See if there is such a group 
at your church w school, or see if 
you can start such a group by invit* 
ing some people to your house. 

Outing and Courtship 

Mmt single parents want and 
need adult comfmnionship. includ- 
ing dating. Such relationships make 
ii less likely you will become overin- 
volved with your children. How ac- 
tive you are sexually will depend 
upon your own value system. Most 
communities are much more open 
about sexual behavior than they 
were even a short time ago. No one 
can tell you what to do« and you will 
have to decide what is comfortable 
for you. There are several areas you 
will want to think about. By consid- 
ering your children's feelings and 
anticipating their reactions, you will 
be able to work out a way to spend 
lime dating which is comfortable for 
everyone. 

Commhip Seut0H$y. Many children 
will be jealous or anxious atx^ut any 
time you spend away fnim th m. 
They may be especially concerned 
with your dating behavior if they feel 
you are likely to remarry. This will 
depend upon the child*s age. rela- 
tionship with you and relationship 
with the other parent. Jeakiusy may 
stem from cimcem over being re- 
placed in your affections. As they 
realize youraduh relationships do 
not mean you love them less, they 
will become less concerned. 

Overinvolvement With YaurDafes. 
Many of the people you date may 
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enjiiy yc^ur children and spend time 
with them. If your schedule is Hm* 
tted you may find it much easier to 
ciimhtne dates and outings with your 
children. This may be one of the 
wa>s you chiK>se to help your chil- 
dren relate to adults of the oppi>sitc 
sc%. But children may fmd if hard to 
separate from these miults if the 
relationship should break off. Chit* 
dren who have been separated from 
a parent may overreact to the break- 
ing off of a new relationship. Be- 
cause of this, many single parents 
chcHW to keep their dating activities 
separate from their children until 
such a time as they e\|;Mrct to marry. 

Seximi Values. If you should chix^se 
tt> allow somei>ne Xo stay overnight 
or decide \o live with somei>ne i>r in 
other ways allow your children to 
know you are sexually active, yi»u 
will have to decide how to answer 
their questitms. Very young children 
may accept the arrangement with- 
out any question but act surprised if 
you bar them fnmi your bednx>m at 
a time they are used to entering. 
They may ask a person at breakfast. 
"Did yc^u stay here last night? Where 
did you sleep?" 

Older children may be eml>ar- 
rassed^espeetally if their friends' 
parents frown on such behavior. 
Adc>lescent children may ask if you 
would permit them to bK?have in the 
same way There are no easy an- 
swers to these questions. Sexual val- 
ues have been changing very rapidly 
m tnir soiieiy. Try to think rhnnigh 
ahead i>i time what you will share 
w!th your children and how yvm will 
answer their questions. There is 
fKMhmg wrung with maintaining 
ViHir sexual life as pari o\ your adult 
prtvacy which d<Hrs x\o\ have Xo K* 
disi ussnl with yi)ur children. 

If >our sexual values arc very 
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different from those of most of the 
community , this may used against 
you in a cust^xly battle. You may 
want to be discrete S4i as not to 
jeopardize your family. 

Considerimg Manimge, If you shi>utd 
decide to marry, think about the 
marriage as it will affect your whole 
family. If the |Krrscm you wish to 
marry has children, your marriage 
will result in the blending of two 
families. 

When two people decide to 
marry, they often think only of each 
other, forgetting their children will 
have a big influence on their mar- 
riage. Give your children and your 
future spi>use time to get to know 
each other before the wedding. This 
does not mean your children should 
have a major voice in determining 
who and when you should marry. 
This is t4X> much responsibility for 
any child. 

Do not expect your children to 
react to your new spouse as a parent. 
If they are very young, they may 
scxm come to think of him or her as 
such, but you cannot rush this pro- 
cess. Older children may never 
reach this point. Think of your new 
spiiuse as a special adult friend to 
your children — .someone who has a 
special concern for them. 

Contmunitv .VKencics 

Mi>st families are involved with 
a number of community i^rganiza*^ 
Hons and agencies. You and your 
child have the same right of access 
to these organizations as any other 
family in the community. You may 
ciccasionally find some people make 
remarks which suggest there is 
siimething wrong with you or your 
family. You may hear remarks about 
'broken families" or the problems 
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children of single parents have in 
adjusting. Ahhough you cannot 
re'^ucate the community alt by 
yourself, there is no reasc^n to let 
such remarks pass. You may tell 
people you feel ymir family is 
*'whi>le.'' You may pcnnt out that yi^u 
and your children have a right to be 
treated as individuals and you wilt 
not let others lump you into a group 
or category . 

Schools. Children spend a gixxl part 
of their early lives in schiMl* If the 
school provides a pleasant « satisfy- 
ing environment for the child, this 
will go a long way toward making the 
child feel confident and worthwhile. 
If schcHil is an unpleasant place, this 
will cause many problems for the 
child. Try to get to know as much as 
possible aboul your child s schiHil. If 
your work schedule di>es not allow 
yon lo visit during the day. attend 
PI A meetings in the evenings. 
When you can*t attend a sch(H>i 
functicm. let yi>ur children know yi>u 
are disappointed. See if a friend i»r 
relative can attend in your place. 

Be sure you have ci>pies of 
M.'hiK>l rules and discipline policies. 
Arrange io meet your child's teacher 
and principal at the PTA meeting or 
other times when the schiH>l is open 
when you can be there. Lei the 
teacher know you arc interested in 
yi>ur child's progress. If yi>ur child 
is having difficulties* check Co sec 
what you can do to help. 

Federal and Slate laws require 
that schcK)! systems must provide 
every child with an educaticm. If 
N»>ur child is handicapped, the 
school must provide an educational 
plan until the child is 23, If you feel 
your child is not receiving educa- 
rii>nal services, contact CIosct 
Ixu»k. 1201 I6lhSlrecr.N.W.. Wash' 
ington.D.(',3XKV^. 



C hurcheM^ SynagoKueh Ciuh$ and 
Organizations. Most communities 
have a number of organizations 
which sponsor activities for famdies, 
children and adults. Participation in 
such activities can be a source of 
support and help for your famu> a> 
welt as a place for healthy recreatic^n. 
They can provide you with adult 
company and often provide your 
children with the oppi^rtunity to re- 
late to other adult men and women. 
Two organizations in which you 
might be especially interested are 
Parents Without Partners and Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters of America. IX> 
not overlook your church, syna- 
gogue and Y WCA or YMCA com- 
munity centers. These organizations 
also have activities for adults, chil- 
dren and families. 

Some single parents find par- 
ticular organizations or groups have 
a way of making them feel uncom- 
fortable. There is still a certain 
amount of prejudice against single 
parents, especially those who arc 
diviirced or who have never mar- 
ried. If you feel members of your 
organization or congregation are 
making you feel uncomfortable, 
check with the leader, minister, 
priest or rabbi; perhaps you are 
being overly sensitive. If your dis- 
comfort persists, k)Ok for another 
group or Congregation with which 
sou feel more comfortable. 

Helping Organizafions. If you arc 
having difficulties- financial, hiuts- 
ing. emotional, health or child- 
rearing problems - check in the 
community for res4>urces to help 
you. You will want to check with 
your aiunty public welfare agenc\ . 
You will be able to find the ^dress 
in a phi>ne biHik by Uniking under 
the name of the county in which you 
live. If you live in a targe city < you 
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nui\ find a branch office relatively 
cUvsc lo you. If you live in a rural 
area or small town, yo.u may have (o 
make arranuenu'nts lo uo to the 
couniv seaL The staff (here can 
either help vou directK or refer vou 
to an appri^pnaie auenc\ or service 
I he\ nia\ he able \o pr-nule finan- 
cial assistance or help \(Ui with oihei 
IV- pes of problems 

If \ on fi:i\ e lo w ait some nme 
txM an apptuntmeni with a [)<ir(icular 
aeenex . lio not \ic\ diseouraued 
I heck from nme lo tune to see 
w here sou aie nn (he uaiimg list anii 
w hell lhe\ e\[UH-l to call \ou 

I iilooiinatelv . helpmi: aL'en 
I lesilo hvii abvass pro\:iie the help 
•A f e\prv I 1 lier e are a leu vpu-s 



derstand what my problem is and 
what kind of help I would like?" *is 
this the right agency to help me'.^" 'is 
there another agency which might 
better serve my need?" These are 
not easy questions lo answer but will 
help vou decide whether or not you 
should be getting better service. 

If y(^u feel you are not getting 
the services it) which you and your 
tamily are entiiletl. seek help in 
getting vour rights. Do '.-ot be afraid 
(o contact your elected officials. 
Most of them have staffs to help. If 
the agency you are unhappy with is a 
State agency, call or write your state 
legislator. If it isacifs agencv.call 
Noureitv etuuK il ( ^iher agencies 
\K tueh ina\ be of tielp are listed in tfie 
back ot tins Inuiklei 



Some Special Notes for 
Particular Types of Single Parents 



This section will deal with 
some more specific concerns 
of the young unmarried 
mother, the young unmarried fathen 
the divorced parent, the widowed 
parent, thr adoptive parents and the 
parent whose spouse is away for a 
long period. 

I nmarricd Mothers 

Most communities offer un- 
married mothers a variety of serv- 
ices. Take advantage of these serv- 
ices to plan the next few years of 
your life. Your first concern will he 
financial suppt^t for vou and the 
baby and a place f^^r you to live. 
Discussion with a trained person will 
help \ou see the options you have. 
\oix will w'int to expU)re remaining 
m your parents* home, a relative s 
home, a foster home whctt^ you and 
your child can remain together, fi- 
nancial assistance from your baby's 
father, welfare assistance. iv)b op- 
portiinities. chiUi care, and educa- 
tional o[)portnnitios. 

If vuur familv is supportive and 
\ou choose to live with them, you 
mav siill want to iiiscuss your long- 
range plans witli an objective out- 
sider .Man\ voung mothers com- 
plain that their mothers will not let 
them be a parent (o their child. 
It \ou feci this ua\ . it mav be 
bcv .msc vol) arc up.su rc ol vour 
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ability with the baby. There are 
many classes for new parents. Such a 
class mdv give you confidence you 
need to take a more active role with 
your child. 

L'limarried Fathers 

Most communities have come 
to recognize the rights of the unmar- 
ried father. You will want to check 
with an attorney to see what your 
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legal obligations are and what rights 
you have in making decisions for 
your child. Generally speaking, you 
do have certain rights, but these may 
be terminated if you do not contrib- 
ute support for the baby or in other 
ways demoast rate your interest and 
concern. You have a right to present 
your point of view in court. 

You may find your parents and 
friends do not expect you to be 
cimcemed and they may try* to pro- 
tect you. A counselor can help you 
S4>rt out your feelings and make 
plans. You will want to decide the 
extent to which you want to be 
involved in making decisions about 
yi>ur i hild. Will you agree to adop- 
tion? Will you provide support if the 
mother keeps the baby? How often 
do you want to see your child? 

Your right to make these deci- 
sions will be based in part on your 
wtltingness and ability to remain 
involved. 

i)iv€irccd Parents 

In the past, most divi>rces re- 
sulted in one parent, usually the 
mother, taking custody of the chil- 
dren and the other parcnr having 
\ isicing rights. The father usually 
paid child support or alinutny. Tiv 
day . courts are more flexible in mak- 
ing such arrangements. Jnime fathers 
are being given custixly and Si>me 
moihers are being asked lo make 
support payments 

No matter what ihc basis ftvr 
ttisiigreemenC between you and your 
former sp^mse. try to plan an ar- 
rangcmcnc which will work towards 
the b -si interests of yi)ur children. 
Almost always, the child's best in 
icresis require as much time as p*is 
sible with both parents. For this 
rfay)n. many courts arc now con- 
sulcnng \i mn cuslihJy arrangements. 
In setnn^' up cusUHiv . sup{Hir( and 



visitation, remcmV^ failure to be a 
^xxi spou% dim not mean a person 
can*t be a good fmrtni. Even if your 
former spouse has shortcomings as a 
parent, your children need to spend 
time with both of you. 

In making whatever arrange- 
ments, have the answers to the 
following questions cleariy under- 
stoixi* When does each parent have 
charge of the children? Who makes 
what decisions? Who pays for what? 
How do you alter arrangements? 
What do you do if there is a disagree- 
ment? 

When your children go to visit 
their other parent, you may find you 
are jealous of the attention and 
affection they show. You may worry 
that the other parent is able to give 
them more or is not as strict. This is 
especially true if your children 
spend most of their time with you, 
and you are the one who has to 
enforce most of the rules. 

Try to remember yi>u are the 
4>ne who will determine how you and 
Vimr children get along. If you are 
fair and concerned about your chil- 
dren, they will recc^ntze and appre- 
ciate this. If they attempt to tell you 
h4>w much the other parent gives 
them or how they do not have to 
4ibey any rules at the other parent's 
home, point out that you and your 
former spouse each has different 
ideas and values. This should stop 
their attempts to play one parent 
against another. Remember, every- 
one treats your children differently. 
I hey have different rules at schiH)l 
and at their grandparents' house. 
I hey will not txrciimc C4>nfuscd as 
K?ng as they know what to expect ai 
each place. 

Jealousy and resentment over 
your children's relationship to some- 
one your former spimsc is dating or 
livmg with isats4)a C4>mnKni prt^b- 
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lem. Try to remember that the per- 
son your former spouse is seeing will 
in no way take your place in your 
children's affections. In their eyes, 
you are their only mother or father. 
Also, avoid putting your children 
in an awkward position by asking 
them questions about your former 
spouse's new companion. 

Widowed Parents 

Talking to children about death 
is difficult because few adults them-^ 
selves have come to terms with 
death. You will want to discuss your 
own feelings and beliefs about death 
with your children in language they 
can understand. Very young chil- 
dren often become confused if they 
are told sotneone who died "went 
away," "went to sleep/' or "wen: to 
heaven." They have difficulty in 
thinking about death being forever 



and worry what will happen to them 
if they should die or you should die. 

You will want to explain what 
happened— illness or an accident, 
what will happen to the body, and 
that it is forever. Explain biological 
death before you discuss your reli- 
gious beliefs. Tell your children 
what you believe from a religious 
point of view in such a way that it 
does not confuse your children 
about what is happening. Reassure 
them that although everyone dies 
eventually, it is unlikely you or they 
will die for a long, long time. 

Whatever the age of your chil- 
dren, make sure they are allowed to 
express their feelings of grief. If you 
expect overly emotional scenes at 
the funeral, you may, want to protect 
your children, but be sure they are 
involved in some way. Also, be care- 
ful they do not blame themselves or 
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take responsihiltf y for the death. If 
you give them plenty of oppt>rtunity 
to talk to you and to expre!is their 
feelings, you will be able to correct 
any wrong impressions or mfstnfi>r- 
mation they have. If a chikl s grief is 
prolonged, discuss his or her reac- 
tions with a eounsck>r. 

Single Adoptive Parents 

Mint single adoptive parents 
have the i^pportunif y to discuss par- 
cnchiHKi with a social worker before 
ihc adopt iim. During this lime you 
pri>bably discussed your child s bio 
logical family and the reasims your 
child w as available tor adoption. At 
some time adopted children will 
waiu Co learn more. If you have 
adopted children i)ld enough to re 
member the past, they may be espe- 
cially Cimcerned dbimi their bi<^ 
iogical families and the apparent 
*e|ccf ion of ihe biological family. 
Although there are no easy answers, 
the nu>re you know alxvut your chil- 
dren's backgri>und. the more easily 
vou can himestlv answer these ques- 
lions. I( fxtssible. poinl i>ut indica- 
tions ol Ciincern on the part *if Ihe 
bmltij^K'al farn«l\ and an\ plans lhe\ 
nuule for assuring! vour child's well 
Ikmu}! 

RemenilHT the adopcu^n 
at»erK\ Hith which you Horkcil rc 
mains a rcsiuircc for Vi>u ru» maricr 
hou li>nr ai»»» ihc a%jt>fifK»ri look 



place. If you have problems, call the 
agency and make an apfiKMntment to 
talk to simieone. If that pers^m is not 
helpful, ask for a referral. 

If Your Spouse is Away 

If yi>ur spi>use has to be away 
from hi>me for a Umg time l^cause 
of a job, military ^ illne^, or is in 
prison, you will find that although 
you are technically married, you are 
in many ways like a single parent. 
Do your best to explain to your chil- 
dren why the absent parent must be 
away in terms they can understand. 
Reassure them of the absent parent s 
concern. If possible, help them keep 
track of the time when the absent 
parent will return. Di> encourage 
any visits, exchange of letters, gifts, 
telephone calls, and pictures which 
will demonstrate the other parent s 
concern and affectii>n and help 
maintain the relationship. 

Be realistic about any promises 
vou make. If yi>ur children are away 
from a parent for a long time, there 
will be some strain when the family 
IS reunited. If you have promised 
your children that everything will be 
j:reat when their other parent re- 
turns, they may i»verreact lo any 
problems that arise. Reassure your 
children of their mivsing parent's 
concern for them, but do not suggest 
f \ er\ihin^ will be all right f<'re%er 
when that parent returns. 
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Community Resources 



Thf following agencies are 
found in most communities. The 
address of the national organization 
is given below. If you cannot find the 
agency in your UKrat phone IxH^k, 
you can write for the chapter or 
location nearest you. 

American Association of Credit 
Counselors. 1 1 11 Si>uth WikhI- 
ward. Royal Oak. Michigan 
4H(K>7. Affiliate agencies prcv 
vide help in budgeting and 
credit planning. Some free 
services or at reduced fees. 

American Assaciatifin of Marriage 
and hamily Counselors, 225 
Vale Avenue. Claremont, 
CaUfornia Ml 7 II. Help in kwat- 
ing family ctmnselors arul 
services. 

BiK Brothers lit}* Sisters ipf Amertca. 
1 17 South I7ih Street. Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania 1^103. Can 
provide trained volunteers to 
work with bi>ys and girls. 

Hovs ( tuh^i of Atnerua. Ill First 
Avenue. New Vork, New York 
1(XH7 C an provide activities 
ttir children. 

Hin Scouts of Ameru a. N<trth 
Brunswick. New Jersey (W^>(l2 
t an provide acfivities for 
1 uldren 



Closer Look. 1201 I6ch Street. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 2C»ai6. Help 
for handicapped children and 
their families. 

Family Planning and Information 
Services, 300 Park Avenue, 
South, New York, New York 
HX)!0. Will provide informa- 
tion on birth control, abortion 
and fertility problems. 

Family Serx tce Association of 
America. 44 East 23rd Street , 
New York, New York 10010, 
Help in kKating appropriate 
services for counseling and 
therapy. 

a iris Clubs of America, 20S Leiting- 
ton Avenue, New York, New 
York 10016, Can provide activ- 
ities for children. 

Girl Scouts of the USA, 830 Third 
Avenue. New York, New York 
10022. Can provide activities 
for children 

Siprth American L ouncil on 

Adoptahle Children. 250 EuLst 
Blaine. Riverside, California 
^2307. Can help adoptive or 
potential adoptive parents. 

Parents Anonymous. 2K10 Artesid 
Boulevard, Redondo Beach, 
( alifomia 90278. Provide help 
io parents who arc afraid they 
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are abusing or might abuse 
their chiklren. 

Parents Without Partners. TV 10 
WiKxJmotit Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D C. 2(X)I4. Provides edu^ 
cational and support meetings 
and family activities. 

The following organizations 
may not be found in many commun- 
ities. Writing to them may provide 
y<iu with some resources. 

Committee for Sin^i^ Adoptive 
Parents, P,0. Box 4074, Wash- 
mgton,D.C.2(X)l5, 

Fathers Vnited fcr EqualJustice. 
Inc.. 2 Brewer Street, Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts 02 

The Sisterhood of Black Single 
Mothers, Inc., l360Fuhon 
Street ( RiK>m 423J. BrcH>klyn, 
New York 1 12 lb. 

The following agencies are par^ 
of y4»ur kK*ai. Stale or Federal Gov- 
ernment. Un^k in ihe phone Knik 
under the name your counly, 
citv or State. 

(fcucral assisiatUT in iihtaining 



resources and financial 

assistance: 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Services 
Department of Human 
Resources 

Help with housing: 

Public Housing Authority 
Housing & Urban 
Development 

For health and counseling: 
Community Mental Health 
CRISIS Center 
Health Department 

For legal help: 

Friend of the Court 

Other organizations probaMy listed 
in your phone boi>k which may 
l>e helpful: 

American Civil Liberties Union 

American Red Cross 

Children's Aid SiK-iety 

Legal Aid 

5ialvatii>n Army 

United Way 

Variiius agencies affiliated with 
religious gnnips. Lcx>k under 
the name of the religious 
ivrgani/ation. 



Books You May Find Helpful 



For Part*nls: 

Aikcn. fulith and Hstellc Ruhen. 
Pan- lime Father. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, Inc • 1^76. 

Billcr. Henr>' and Dennis 

Meredith. Faiher Power New 
York: David McKay, 1^4. 

Comer. James and Alvin Paus- 
sainf. Black Child Care— H<m 
to Brin^ Up A Healthy Black 
Child in America. New York: 
Pocket B4H>ks, 1^6. 

Demeter, Anna, l^'f^al Kidnap- 
ping. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1^76. 

Diagram Gri>up. Your Child's 

B(>d\\ New York: Paddington 

Press, 1977. 
Dodsi^n, Fit/hugh. //o\v to Father. 

Los Angeles: Nash, 1974. 
Gardner. Richard. The Panmts 

Book About Divorce. New 

York: Bantam. 1977. 
CfimHt, Haim. Between Parent 

and Child. Sev^ York : 

Macmillan. 1965. 
Gtnott. Haim. Between Parcttt 

and Teenager. New York: 

Macmillan. 1969. 
Klein. Ted. The Father's Bo<fk 

New York: William Mt>rrim. 

I96M. 

Kranc/.ler. Mel. Creative Divorce 
New York: Signei BiH>ks. 197.\ 

Kutilcr-Ross. \r.* Questiims and 
Answers on Death and Dyinf*, 
New York Macmillan. 1974. 

Kuhler Ri^ss. I li/ahech. Death: 
the I fnal .Sta^e (ft (fnnvth 

Neu Jcrsev: Prenlice-Hall. 



LeVine, James. Who Will Raise 
the Children. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. 1976. 
Met/, Charles. Divorce and Cus- 
tody for Men. Garden City, 
New York: DoubledayandCom- 
pany, I96H. 
NobeK June and William. The 
Custody Trap. New York: Haw- 
thi>m Books. Inc, 1975. 
Parents Without Partners, Inc. 
The Single Parent. Bi-monthly 
Journal, New York. 
Patterson, Gerald. Families. 
Champaign, Illinois: Research 
Press, 1975. 
Reed, Elizabeth L Helping Chil- 
dren With the Mystery of 
Ck?ath. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Abingdon Pre«^, 1970. 
Spock, Benjamin, Bafrv and Child 
Care. New York: Pocket 
Bcx>ks, 1974. 
Spock, Benjamin. Raising Chth 
dren in a Difficult Time. New 
York: W.W.Norton, 1974. 
Wheeler, Michael. No Fault Di- 
Yorce. Beaton: Beacon Press, 
1974. 



Vox C hildren: 

(iardner, Richard. The Boys and 
Girls Book About Divorce. New 
York: Bantam, 197(1 

(iardner, Richard. The Boys and 
Cfirts Book About One Parent 
Families. New York: (i.P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 197M. 
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ORDER FORM FOR FREE PUBLICATIONS 



A single copy of the toUowmg pubiication& is available without charqe 

Rease (1) check the titles you want. (2) fill out the label beiov*. (3) cut and loid the 

form as indicated, and (4) affix a stamp and mail 

DOHOS No 30015 - Wa^COT - 67 pages 
aO^Ho X0^3 - ElOmioDeSu^ -l^V^ 

□ OHOS No 30017 - ftnB«»»/C»B- 70 pages 

□ OHOS No. 30012 - CtMoPmaai - TOjWS^ 

□ OHOS No. 30026 - CWWfnwOw to Si* 92 pages 

□ OHOS No. 30028 - So toteaAteir^^ - 3i pages 
amsSHo d(J0S3 - iComuemaserunf^PatB?- 3i pages 

□OHOSNo.30029-4«andlcwtf(^ IBpages 

□ OHOS No. 30048 ~ l^moDBsm^enSuCm ~ I4pages 

□ OHOS No 30041 -AnAtkHdScmtmVKirHom - 27 pages 

amSfto XM2 - CnikfDmiaimmtinmmm - 20pages 

□ OHOS No. 30049 - ElD8smolk)l»moEnEIHooar - 20 pages 

□ 0W» No 30044 - aw-ft»wif faiw«BS - 12 oag^_^ 
a(mSHo - FmmOimS(^UioDeLosPailres - \2{ii9Bs 

□ OHOS No 30046 - E(^iC8tmforP»mtiO(Xi - AQdg/Bs 

□ OHOS No 30047 -OflfC»stofnwfC»«rw> - 14 pages 

□ OHOS No 30092 ~ ns^Olsr Goes to fte^Wfa/ - 36 pages 

□ OHOS No 30246 ~ C«»xtoStf«^ WA/Zfesptfa/ - 32pages 

□ OHOS No 30150 - WWeff jCWtfflBg»»s&^(fepjimfrom ' (^^^ 

Today" Magazine) -6 pages 

□ OHOS No 30134 - Pamntm AnAmmwi^oefipfV - 42 pages 
n OHOS No 30254 - 4 PmiH s GtMie to Diff dre - 76 pages 

□ OHDS No 301 82 - CfnUm and nwrft m Aetna PhfSical Acttvities and 

S^s -64 pages 
nOHOSNo 30045 - The Pocket Gmde to BatUfSftting - 48pages 

□ OHOS No. 30011 -GmDBBolsmPmamem-i»WiB 



Help Us Help You 

We ¥¥Ould uke to know which audiences are interested .n out puhiicat.ons 
Please □ checK the title which best describes your position 

□ A(>mwsuafoi n Stwiem □ Legal 

□ Rese»clier H htteresteti IndivKhia! □ Soci* W»Ke» 

□ M«lical Related □ Practitiofief □ Ubwian 

□ Et&caiof nConswHwit iJOttW-- 
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